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and those who are not capable of looking even a little
way before them are apt to think that the resources
of the nation are positively inexhaustible. The State,
however, meanwhile is not creating a vast prosperity,
but only pledging its credit for an enormous debt.
Thus it was with England when the wished-for peace
had at last been brought about The common belief,
not unnaturally, was that with peace must come
* prosperity, and the disappointment was tremendous
indeed when at first nothing but calamity seemed to be
brought about. While the war was going on there was
not merely the sham prosperity to keep up the spirits
of the people, but there was the stress and ardour of
the struggle to make all other considerations seem
light when weighed in the balance with victory. The
English people suddenly woke up from their fool's
paradise to find that under certain conditions'peace
had her horrors scarcely less appalling than those of
war. In truth, England found herself face to face
with a crisis hardly less portentous than that which
France had to encounter when she began her
momentous work of revolution. Francis Horner, the
great politician and economist of that day, wrote with
some despondency about the wide and irreconcilable
differences of opinion " between those who, on the one
hand, will hear of nothing but to return to all that
was undone by the French Revolution, and those who
on the other hand, think that the French people have
some right to make and to mend their Government
for themselves." Francis Horner, be it remembered,
was only speaking of those who may be called the
moderate men on both sides ; he was not speaking of